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Introduction 

What people say every day is shaped by their 
knowledge, background, and experience, among 
other factors. English teachers must be aware of 
some cultural differences or similarities between 
our students’ language and culture and what they 
learn in our classrooms, a foreign language and 
culture. As students use English only in the class¬ 
room I prepared and implemented materials which 
help them to broaden their views of the world. 
This study purports exploring students’ know¬ 
ledge about culture, finding out the relationship 
between the culture-based materials implemented 
in the lessons and analyzing students’ perceptions 
about culture in a semi-rural state school with large 
classes. In order to fulfill the objective, the ques¬ 
tions shown in Figure 1 were posed. 

Conceptual Framework 

Culture 

Damen (1987), Robinson (1988), Freire and 
Macedo (1987), Storey (1996), Roth and Harama 
(2000), Nieto (2002), McLaren (2003) and Dolby 
(2003) agree with the conception that culture is 
complex, is dynamic, and is influenced by many fac¬ 
tors because it is the center of human relationships. 


Nieto (2002) affirms that “everyone has a culture 
because every person participates in the world 
through social and political relationships informed 
by history as well as by race, ethnicity, language, 
social class, sexual orientation, gender, and other 
circumstances related to identity and experience” 
(p. 10). McLaren (2003) points out that culture 
is understood as “the particular ways in which a 
social group lives out and makes sense of its given 
circumstances and conditions of life” (p. 200). In 
addition, Kramsch (1999) stresses that the percep¬ 
tions that we have about foreigners are determined 
by the culture that we belong to. 

For this study, culture is defined as the way eighth 
graders interpret and understand what happens in 
English classes because they expressed their per¬ 
ceptions of their native culture, and the foreign 
cultures. I explored what they conveyed with their 
messages about those cultures during the lessons. 

In relation to school, Nieto (2002) states that 
comprehending a culture entails “an understanding 
of how students from diverse segments of society 
-due to differential access, and cultural and lin¬ 
guistic differences- experience schooling and a 
commitment to social justice” (p. 4). Since the 
school was located in a marginal area of the city, and 
pupils’ socio-economic conditions were restricted, 


Figure 1 . Research Questions 


Main Questions 


How does students' 


interaction with 


culture-based 


materials inform us 


about students' 


intercultural 


awareness? 



Subquestions 


How does student's reflection upon culture 
based materials inform us about their 
understanding of their own culture? 


How does interaction with cultural based 
materials inform us about student's 
understanding of foreign cultures? 
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it was fruitful to see the different visions students 
had of the classes when they used the materials. 
Students’ background and the perceptions gene¬ 
rated by their interaction with materials were cru¬ 
cial aspects that shaped students’ understanding of 
their home and the foreign culture. 

Materials 

Tomlinson (1998) defines materials as some¬ 
thing that teachers and pupils use to make the 
experience of learning a foreign language easy; and 
as “anything which is used by teachers or learners 
to facilitate learning of a language. (...) It can be 
everything, which is deliberately used to increase 
the learners’ knowledge and/or experience of the 
language” (p. 2). Both teachers and learners can 
be materials developers, but when studying cul¬ 
tures teachers have to ask about the sociocultural 
aspects that materials presented involve because 
“No society is a single seamless entity made up of 
‘standard’ members” (Tudor, 2001, p. 73). 

Going beyond, authors such as Storey (1996) 
and Roth and Harama (2000) gave a hint for finding 
sources with cultural content because from their per¬ 
spective culture can be picked up from everywhere. 
Roth and Harama (2000) affirm that teachers “need 
to consider the world as a text, so that literacy means 
engaging the full range of what we can find in the 
library, art gallery, and the street” (p. 771). 

In relation to the classification of materials, 
Cardenas (2000) refers to two kinds of materials 
depending on the public they are directed to: mate¬ 
rials for a local audience and commercial materials, 
which are for a large audience. She describes a 
10-stage procedure that a team she worked with 
followed in order to produce materials to respond 
to children’s local needs. She also explains some 
of the principles that they kept in mind when 
designing and evaluating the materials. They took 
into account learners’ needs, the relation between 


teaching materials to schools’ aims and objectives, 
the variety in class arrangement, and the connec¬ 
tion between language, the learning process, and 
the learner. Finally, she asserts that if a book suited 
students’ needs, interests, and abilities, suited the 
teacher, met educational policies, and was flexible 
enough to be used it would be the best book avail¬ 
able for teacher and students. 

Cortazzi and Jin (1999) establish three groups 
of materials according to the role of the cultural 
content and information in them. The first one is 
source cultural materials which draw on learners’ 
own culture content. The second one is target cul¬ 
ture materials which exploit the culture of a country 
where English is spoken as the first language. The 
last one is the international target culture materials 
which take advantage of resources from different 
countries not only the English-speaking ones. 

Pedagogical Design 

I used some criteria proposed by Cortazzi and 
Jin (1999, p. 203) to evaluate textbooks with cul¬ 
tural content. I organized the tasks implemented in 
the classroom according to the parameters shown 
in Table 1, which gathers the criteria connected to 
culture and the tasks. Then, I explain each of the 
lessons, the roles of students and the teacher, the 
steps followed, and their relationship with culture. 

For the first criterion, social identity and social 
groups, students read about a real situation lived by 
a group of people in New York. This is not widely 
known and I have to confess that I did not know 
anything about that. So, I also learned about a 
group in deprived economic conditions in the USA. 

For the second criterion, social interaction, 
students saw London through an educational 
video. They could hear some colloquial and for¬ 
mal expressions in different locations in the center 
of London such as cafes, bookshops, the under¬ 
ground, etc. The main focus of this video was to 
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Table 1 . Nature of Tasks Implemented 


Criteria 

(Cortazzi & Jin, 1999, p. 203) 

Tasks 

(carried out in the classroom) 

1. Social Identity and Social Groups: 
social class, regional identity, ethnic 
minorities. 

Students read an article called “Underground in New York”. 

It is about a group of people who live in the undergrounds. 

2. Social Interaction: different levels 
of formality; as outsider, as insider. 

Pupils watched a video called A Day in London. They saw different 
types of interaction (different settings). 

3. Belief and Behaviour: moral, religious 
beliefs, daily routines. 

Students watched a tv program that deals with a family which 
has a problem. 

4. Social and Political Institutions: state 
institutions, health care, law and order, 
social security, local government. 

Students read some paragraphs about Buckingham Palace: The 

Palace, the Queens Day and an invitation to the Palace. 

5. Socialization and the Life Cycle: fami¬ 
lies, schools, employment, rites 
of passage. 

Students saw two video clips: one of a classroom and a class in a 

North American school, and the other of a party at a school 
in Virginia. 

6. National History: historical and con¬ 
temporary events seen as makers 
of national identity. 

Students read some texts related to the founding of the states of the 
usa, and Britain as a multiracial nation. 

Students were given some dollar bills with some historical facts about 
the person who appears on each one. 

7. National Geography: geographical 
factors seen as being significant by 
members. 

Students read about the USA and the uk, they could study 50 states 
and the three countries in the island of Great Britain. 

8. Stereotypes and National Identity: 
what is “typical” symbols of national 
stereotypes? 

Students read about sports in the USA: baseball, American football, 
ice hockey and basketball. They explored a text with information 
about the uk: its national dish, tourist places, etc. and saw 
a video about tea. 

Pupils gave an oral presentation about holidays in Britain and the USA. 


show the city as a place where one can find lots 
of facilities. Students listened to formal language 
when the actors asked for something and informal 
language when they talked friendly to each other. It 
is important to say that one of the characters was a 
tourist and the other was a native speaker. 

The third criterion, belief and behavior, was 
worked because most of the students manifested 
being mistreated at home and complained of a lack 
of affection inside their family life. So, I illustrated 


the same situation lived by large numbers of people, 
including North Americans through a tv program 
called “Jerry” which, that day, presented a problem 
between a man (stepfather) with two teenagers 
(stepsons) and his wife (teens’ mother). This pro¬ 
gram was moving for students, and it helped them 
reflect on aggressive actions, on the use of rude 
words, and also on their roles as sons and daughters. 

The fourth criterion, social and political insti¬ 
tutions, was addressed through a reading on the 
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Buckingham Palace. This text showed the Queens 
life in her palace. Some aspects of the British govern¬ 
ment were introduced, which are different from 
North American and Latin American societies. 

For the fifth criterion, socialization and the life 
cycle, pupils watched two social events: one was in 
a real classroom and the other took place during 
a school party. Those situations touched pupils’ 
lives because they had watched such moments as 
they happened: since the video was not edited, they 
could have a clear picture of North American stu¬ 
dents, their same age and grade (8 th ). Adolescents 
could see how foreigners behaved in at least two 
familiar settings: a classroom and a school party. 

For the sixth criterion, national history, I 
included readings and tasks related to historical 
events that explained facts about some nations’ 
formation and identity. One of those readings 
described how Great Britain was settled and the 
other was a book in which the foundation of each 
state of the USA was explained. 

Figure 2 shows some excerpts from a pupil’s 
notebook. They show the student’s drawings to 
illustrate some facts about the settling of Colombia 
and the usa. 

For the sixth criterion I also created and imple¬ 
mented a task that included a cultural product like 
currency (bills, coins), and followed some steps: 
In the first, students were given some dollars and 
they pretended to sell and to buy some souve¬ 


Figure 2. Excerpts Taken from Fernando': 



nirs (brought by them from a tourist place where 
they had been). Then, they completed a table, in¬ 
cluding the products they had sold, and the cus¬ 
tomers’ names. In another task, I provided pupils 
with a photocopy from a worksheet I myself 
designed which contained some historical facts of 
the people who were printed on the bills, and they 
looked for the prize that corresponded to that per¬ 
son. Then, as homework, students took the same 
information from Colombian bills. Thus, students 
not only learned about American history but also 
about Colombian history by recognizing significant 
people from foreign and native cultures. 

For the seventh criterion, the national geog¬ 
raphy, students read texts about the founding of 
the states (usa) and departments (Colombia), 
drew some maps and included the most significant 
information about them. 

For the last one, stereotypes and national 
identity, teenagers read texts about typical foods, 
sports, and symbols in the usa and the uk. In one 
of the lessons students saw a video about tea, and 
in another they drank tea. Students gave some oral 
presentations based on some excerpts about holi¬ 
days in North America and in the uk. 

Finally, during the last lessons, pupils wanted to 
give a presentation; most of them chose something 
in the fashion of popular singers such as Shaggy 
and Madonna. The teenagers seemed to enjoy their 
presentations and the audience was attentive. 


Notebook When Contrasting Settlements 

No of ietflt iflCA&jfr/) 
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Table 2. Lessons and Materials Implemented 


Lessons: 

Cultural Settings 

Materials 

A North American 
public school classroom 

A bingo board game with Colombian school objects in it 

Flashcards of some supplies in a North American classroom 

A video clip of a Spanish language class in a public school in Virginia (usa) 

Currency Deals 

Bills from the USA (Dollars for didactic purposes) 

Coins (quarters) from the USA 

Souvenirs provided by students from their trips 

A workshop of facts about people printed on North American bills (See Appendix a) 
Real Colombian bills to be used at home 

USA Formation 

A big map of the USA 

Flashcards with the names of each state of the USA 

Miller, R., Fernandez, V., & Price K. (1999). The 50 States. New York: Tangerine Press. 

A brochure about Colombia 

Lesson with information about the settling of the USA and Colombia* (see Appendix b) 

A poster (see a students artifact, in Appendix c) 

A workshop I designed with information provided by a social studies teacher at Juana 
Escobar School, morning shift (See Figure 2) 

Britain Formation 

Extract from the textbook**: Elsworth, S., Rose, J. & Date, 0 . (1999). Go for English 3. 
Turin: Longman, (p. 64-65) 

Flashcards with the names of some countries 

A Day in London 

An educational video taken from Headway (Elementary) Section 1: A Day in London 
Soars, J., & Soars L. (1993). Headway Video-Elementary. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Tea 

An educational video taken from Headway (Elementary) Section 8: Tea 

Tea prepared by me 

Parties in Schools 

A teenagers’ school party video clip 

The uk 

Elsworth, S., Rose, J. & Date, 0 . (1999). Go for English 2. Turin: Longman. 

Sports in the USA 

Elsworth, S., & Rose, J. & Date, 0 . (1999). Go for English 1. Turin: Longman. 

Undergrounds in New 
York 

An extract from the book by Harris, M., Mower. D, & Sikorzynska, A. (2001). 
Opportunities, pre-intermediate. London: Longman. 

Holidays in Britain and 
in the USA 

Elsworth, S., Rose, J. &Date, 0 . (1999). Go for English 3. London: Longman. Students’ 
oral presentations 

The Buckingham Palace 

Extract from Soars J., & Soars, L. (1993). Headway-Elementary. Students book. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, (p. 37) 

A Family Issue 

A tv program: Kiesewetter, J. (2003). (Television broadcast, May 30). In R. Dominick 
(Executive Producer). The Jerry Springer Show. Virginia, USA: Universal Talk 

Television Productions. 

Pupils’ Artifacts 

cds and lyrics brought in by students for their presentations 


* Ricardo Bejarano, a social studies teacher, summarized historic aspects to make this chart. 

** Go for English is a book series that the school has in the library. Students read them in groups or individually. 
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Figure 3. Excerpt Taken from 
Fernando's Notebook 
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Materials 

A detailed description of the materials used for 
each lesson, the name of each lesson, and the list of 
sources used during the instruction is provided in 
Table 2. I adapted a lesson of the book called Cul¬ 
tural Awareness by Tomalin and Stempleski (1994), 
and designed tasks using some of the following 
resources: magazines, newspapers, songs and 
their lyrics, photos, videos, maps, two home video 
clips -one of an American classroom, a party at a 
school 1 , an American tv program; two educational 
videos, one about London and the other about tea- 
some currency of the USA, Britain and Colombia, 
readings from textbooks (see Table 2) and cds 
brought in by students. 

Research Design 

This is a qualitative, exploratory and interpreta¬ 
tive case study (Larsen-Freeman, 1991) carried out 
with the whole class over ten months. Observation 
was naturalistic because students were recorded. 
This is a case study because “it gives an opportunity 
for one aspect of a problem to be studied in some 
depth within a limited time scale”, and the data are 
collected in a systematic way (Bell, 1999, p. 10). 

Participants 

Bogota is a place where one can find diverse 
realities. It is very different to teach in a school 


1 These videos were recorded by a teacher who was working 
for an American school in Virginia and who helped me to collect au¬ 
thentic materials for this study. 


located in an urban area than in one in the peri¬ 
phery. This project was conducted in 2003 with a 
group of eighth graders at a public school located 
in the southeastern part of the city. In this neigh¬ 
borhood there were not any banks, cinemas or 
malls, so the community had to go to other neigh¬ 
borhoods to get some goods and services. People 
belonged to zone one of the local socioeconomic 
stratification. The classes were large, with about 
fifty-one students in each group. Students had two 
sessions of English class a week, one of 110 minutes, 
and the other of 55. Students were at the elementary 
level of English. Their ages were between 11 and 16. 

Data Collection 

I used surveys, field notes, audio and video 
recordings, and students’ artifacts. According to 
Bell (1999), the main purpose of a survey is to find 
out information which can be analyzed to identify 
patterns (p. 13). Surveys were administered to the 
whole class in order to explore students’ knowledge, 
perceptions, opinions, and reflections of home and 
foreign cultures and of the materials used. Besides 
that, at the end of the lessons semi-structured inter¬ 
views were administered to some students of the 
class. “These interviews are guided by a list of ques¬ 
tions or issues to be explored, but neither the exact 
wording nor the order of the questions is deter¬ 
mined ahead of time” (Merriam, 1988, p. 74). 

Because of the noisy setting, I took the tape 
recorder with me all the time. I set the camera in 
one of the corners of the classroom and placed a 
tape recorder in a group that was not being captured 
on camera. I recorded what students said “verbatim 
quotes, in your students’ own words” (Hubbard & 
Power, 1999, p. 95). I also took field notes regarding 
students’ comments about culture. Finally, with the 
students’ artifacts I gathered evidence of what stu¬ 
dents did during the lessons, and what they learned 
from the lessons. 
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Figure 4. Categories that Emerged from the Study 


Categories 


r 





Reading a foreign culture 
in the light of one's reality, 
and the home culture 
in relation to the foreign one 


Appraising home and 
foreign cultures and 
responding to them 


Changing an efl 
classroom culture 


Data Analysis 

To analyze the data I followed the open coding 
procedure (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). First of all, I 
read and re-read the data in order to find common¬ 
alities. Second, from these common attributes I 
read again to find patterns; the ideas that I found 
were grouped into subcategories according to the 
characteristics shared. 

I read students’ answers in the surveys and 
tried to find patterns. Next, I labeled the subcate¬ 
gories; then I numbered each page; and finally, 
I designed a chart where I indexed students’ ver¬ 
batim dialogue by indicating date of the lesson, 
page number, question number, and the name of 
the group those words represented. I transcribed 
the tapes (audio/video) and used color-coding for 
the video and tape transcriptions. I highlighted in 
different colors the ideas that supported the com¬ 
monalities I found. I also used symbols next to the 
line that caught my attention and, at the end of 
the transcription, wrote commentaries, questions, 
headings and thoughts. 

I transcribed the semi-structured interviews 
and underlined in color the ideas that substantiated 
the categories identified in the other instruments. 
Then, a name was given to each category. After 
that, the data were read again and the patterns con¬ 


trasted to establish the categories that emerged 
from the different instruments. Then I wrote the 
quotations or ideas from the data that helped illus¬ 
trate the categories. 

Findings 

The categories depicted in Figure 4 were drawn 
from the data to explain students’ intercultural 
awareness while interacting in class with culture- 
based materials. 

Reading a Foreign Culture 
in the Light of One's Reality, 
and the Home Culture 
in Relation to the Foreign One 

This category reflects the way students used 
their own world, their experiences, and their 
knowledge as a tool to read the foreign cultures 
presented in the materials, and reading home cul¬ 
ture in relation to the foreign one. For Freire and 
Macedo, “Reading the world always precedes 
reading the word, and reading the word always 
implies continually reading the world (...)” besides 
that, “reading the word is not preceded merely by 
reading the world, but by a certain form of writing 
it or rewriting it, that is, of transforming it by 
means of conscious, practical work” (1987, p. 35). 
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Students read the materials used in lessons fol¬ 
lowing a path: First, they used the materials; then, 
they made sense of them, and finally they let me 
know their interpretations by sharing them through 
their writings, behaviors, and ideas. Students used 
their previous cultural knowledge and experiences, 
and their home culture characteristics, to under¬ 
stand, to read the foreign culture, and to establish 
links between the two cultures in contact. 

Pupils read the foreign culture in the light of a 
very familiar feature of their home culture because 
after reading a text about Buckingham Palace, they 
found, as most of them did not have any spatial ref¬ 
erent for this place, a referent in the city they live in, 
Bogota; they also considered it very big, like Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. According to Dayana, Nicol and 
Xiomara: “in London there was a prime minister 
and a parliament, and that the palace was as big as 
a city” (Survey, Nov. 4 th ) 2 . 

Another example was that Fernanda did not 
know that champeta is a Latin rhythm, so she asso¬ 
ciated it with hip-hop 3 . Hence, and since she did not 
like champeta, she concluded that “the parties in 
that foreign school were boring” (Survey, Nov. 4 th ) 4 . 

In another lesson, teenagers watched a video 
about tea, but most of the students reported that 
they had watched a video about coffee. Beethoven: 
“about the history of coffee, how many times people 
drank coffee, and about the country where caffeine 
is drank the most” (Survey, Oct. 21 st ). 


2 The expressions in quotation marks correspond to stu¬ 
dents’ Spanish ideas translated into English for the purpose of this 
publication. 

3 Champeta is the cultural phenomenon and musical genre 
of independent and local origin from the African descendents in the 
areas in and around Cartagena de Indias, (Colombia). It is also associ¬ 
ated with the culture of Palenque of San Basilio. San Basilio is located 
in Bolivar, in northern Colombia. Retrieved from http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Champeta 

4 The expressions in quotation marks correspond to stu¬ 
dents’ Spanish ideas translated into English for the purpose of this 
publication. 


When I realized the misunderstanding, I made 
tea and pupils drank it, most of them had not drunk 
it before. Some students linked that new flavor with 
a very familiar drink in their diet. Nathalie: “tea 
shared a characteristic with a popular Colombian 
drink made from sugar cane, it was its color” (Sur¬ 
vey, Nov. 12 th ). Thus, she compared the new with 
the old. She read the foreign culture in the light of 
her own reality. 

Language is another aspect that played a role 
in students’ interpretations of the foreign culture 
because when they wrote they used Spanish in a 
very peculiar way. For example, Carlos explained a 
situation experienced by some people in New York 
who lived in the undergrounds. He used a particu¬ 
lar expression to mean that these people had to go 
away from the undergrounds: “pisarse” when the 
police came. 

285. Ss: Railway. 

286. T: Railway, and what else? Where do they live? 

287. Ss: Tunnel. 

288. T: Tunnels. Then, they 

289. have to (rises her hand and shakes 

290. her fingers to show that they have to go) 

291. Carlos: Go away, go away. 

(Video transcriptions, Nov. 13 th ) 

Regarding the use of language, Fabian said that 
American teenagers were yankees: “They are yan- 
kees”. I asked him what he meant by yankee and 
he said that it meant “very tall” (Teacher’s field 
notes). To analyze this example, I used Adaskou’s 
assertion (1990, in McKay, 2000), which states that 
in the culture level denominated pragmatic sense, 
language learning has to do with cultural norms: 
whether an expression fits in a specific context. 
For Duvan and his group the word yankee had a 
shared connotation, which differed from mine, or 
from other groups’. When I looked at this expres¬ 
sion I put the meaning of that word in a broader 
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context, our Colombian one, where that word is 
used during workers’ protests to refer to North 
Americans (yanquis). Because of Duvan’s answer, 
I was sure that he did not know of the negative and 
political force that this word had. He was using an 
expression but it did not fit the context in which 
it was framed. Pupils reflected the images of the 
foreign culture through their native language and 
that matched Halliday’s idea (1990) that language 
is a way of coming nearer to the world and making 
sense of it, and that language is a mirror of reality. 
In other words, the word “yankee” for this group 
referred to a very tall foreigner. 

Fernando used an idiomatic expression when 
he described the video about London as a nice one: 

46. Fernando: (reading the question aloud) What do you think of 

47. the materials used in todays class? ajisosos. 

48. I write ajisosos (talking to himself). 

49. Duveimar: Wow! 

50. T: A volunteer (to Fernando). What does ajisoso 

51. mean? 

52. Fernando: ajisoso. 

53 . Duveivar: wonderful! nice! 

(Audiotape, Oct. 20 th ) 

Participants used their average physical char¬ 
acteristics (short and thin) to comprehend the 
foreign culture. American students who were 
recorded in the video and the observers, Colom¬ 
bian students, had in common their ages (14-15), 
grade (8 th graders) and context (a public school) 
but pupils wrote in the surveys that the main dif¬ 
ference between them was the age. That idea did 
not correspond to the factual information, but that 
was the way they perceived that reality using the 
standards of height and weight in their home cul¬ 
ture. Nicol: “Young boys looked very old” (Survey, 
Nov. 3 rd ) and Jhonpy said that he could see students 
of his same course, “that they were old between 16 
and 18” (Survey, Nov. 3 rd ). 


Students also contrasted foreign classrooms 
with the ones at home. Hemili explained that she 
learnt about rooms in the USA because “In the USA 
places are spacious while here places are cramped” 
(Survey, Nov. 3 rd ). 

Danielewicz (2001, p. 59) states: “Our identi¬ 
ties are manifested in what we regard as the self, 
the internal state of consciousness we refer to in 
everyday speech whenever we say I”. Students 
manifested their social self because they used key 
words like we, our, I, or in Colombia to talk about 
themselves; and other words like there, they, in the 
USA, in order to contrast the home culture with the 
foreign one. I refer to social self in this document 
to the relations established between myself and 
others, or my country (Colombia) and the other 
societies (the USA and the uk). 

Students contrasted their social selves with 
the foreigners’. For Collins (2000) the self-concept 
develops the self-image, the self-esteem, and the 
ideal self. Self image is defined as the individual 
awareness of his/her mental characteristics; self¬ 
esteem refers to the individual’s evaluation of the 
discrepancy between her/his self-image and the 
ideal self, which is made up of the ideal character¬ 
istics he or she should possess, and ideal standards 
or skills and behaviours which are valued within 
the society in which she/he is growing up. 

Besides that, Roth and Harama (2000) think 
that identity is an articulated premise of daily life, 
including schooling: students showed their identity 
when they talked about customs that characterize 
their culture. Collins (2000) affirms that identity 
involves the self-concept, which has three aspects: 
the cognitive (thinking), the affective (feeling), and 
the behavioral (actions). From my point of view the 
first one deals with the academic self, the second 
with self-esteem, and the third with the social self. 
Pupils revealed the concept they had about their 
social behavior. 
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After reading a short text called “Where do the 
British come from?”, which presented the idea that 
British people were all immigrants, Xiomara found 
some correlation between the formations of both 
Great Britain and Colombia. She wrote: “It seems 
that there was not a slow conquest but invasion” 
(Survey, Oct. 3 rd ). The information she provided 
was the product of the connections she had made 
among news on tv (in those days the conflict 
between the USA and Iraq reigned), the situation 
of many Colombians being displaced or forced to 
resettle, and the content of the reading. 

Regarding the role of mass media in students’ 
view of the world, Dayana, Nicol and Xiomara 
read some paragraphs about Buckingham Palace 
and established a relationship between the White 
House in the United States, which they have seen 
on tv several times, and Buckingham Palace, and 
not with the Narino Palace in Colombia. Appar¬ 
ently, students had not seen our palace before. That 
could be due to the fact that they rarely go out of 
their neighborhoods. Otherwise, students would 
have contrasted the palace in London with the 
palace in Bogota. The White House was not men¬ 
tioned in the reading. They reported what they 
learnt: “Here, in Colombia, there was a president 
and a White House” (Survey, Nov. 21 st ). Pupils 
gave attributes to their home culture that it does 
not have. They did that because they tried to apply 
knowledge transmitted by mass media and not 
with the information presented in the text. Willis, 
in Dolby (2003), argues, “popular culture is a 
more significant, penetrating pedagogical force in 
young peoples’ lives than schooling” (p. 264). He 
also states that school has left aside its role in stu¬ 
dents’ identity formation, which has been taken or 
assumed by the popular culture and mass media. 

We can recapitulate from this category that stu¬ 
dents read their home culture in light of their own 
reality by using their previous knowledge, expe¬ 


rience, and home culture characteristics such as 
language, physical characteristics, behaviors, and 
buildings. They also related their home culture to 
the foreign one by contrasting their social selves 
with the foreigners’, and by making connections 
between the home culture and foreign cultures. 

Appraising Home and Foreign 

Cultures and Responding to Them 

To appraise is “to examine (someone or some¬ 
thing) in order to judge their qualities, success or 
needs” (Cambridge international dictionary of 
English, 1995, p. 57) and response is understood as 
the “act or feeling produced in answer to a stimulus; 
reaction” (Oxford advanced learner’s dictionary, 
1993) P- 1077 ). Students not only read about the for¬ 
eign and home cultures, but also responded to them 
critically. When students responded to the culture- 
based materials, they challenged home culture 
policies, acknowledged some aspects of the foreign 
culture represented in the materials, reshaped their 
home culture beliefs, expressed surprise, reshaped 
perceptions of the foreign culture, balanced the 
cultures, and valued the richness of their home cul¬ 
ture. Some examples are the following: 

In a lesson, after watching a video of an Amer¬ 
ican school, Adriana stated: “In the school in 
Virginia (usa) there are things that we do not have 
in a Colombian public school. The government does 
not invest in public education.” (Survey, Aug. 3 rd ) 
Beethoven read between the lines of this situation 
as he described the bad conditions of his own class¬ 
room, chairs that were like old sticks of wood and 
explained the role he saw of the American state in 
the maintenance of the American school: 

19. “T: Well... Did you like the video? 

20. Yes or no? And why? 

21. Beethoven: Eh...Yes, I do. I liked the video because eh... 

22. there we learnt eh, how, eh, the, the state 

23. takes cares of the school very well. 
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(...) 

30. T: Well, did you learn anything new about... 

31. those aspects? 

32. Beethoven: (Nods) 

33. T: about what aspect you learned 

34. Anything new? 

35. Beethoven: of a classroom from a public school. 

36. because, because we are 

37. sitting on very old and destroyed desks 

38. our classroom, and there, they have everything 

39. modified, new. We do not have anything. 

(Audio transcription, Aug. 22 nd ) 

In another lesson, students read a short text 
of one state in the USA. There was a big map of 
the American continent on a table; Leonardo and 
Beethoven were looking at it. Teacher approached 
them and asked what they had seen. Beethoven 
answered that Colombia was very close to be¬ 
coming a new state of the USA because we had 
debts with the World Bank. He also expressed that 
he did not like that situation because we would lose 
our beloved land: 

113. T: What did you see on the map? 

114. Beethoven: That we are near (points to the map) 

115. T: What? 

116. Beethoven: Being another state. 

117. T: Why? 

118. Beethoven: Because we have a debt with the World Bank. 

119. T: What happens, don’t you like it? 

120. Beethoven: No, I do not. We lose our land. 

(Audio transcription, Sep. 5 th ) 

Students understood our Colombian social sit¬ 
uation by using foreign policies as an excuse. This 
is what Freire and Macedo (1987), Storey (1996), 
Nieto (2002) and McLaren (2003) explained when 
they said that culture is a site of social differences. 
Teenagers drew conclusions of their own socioeco¬ 
nomic situations in light of politicians’ decisions 


about investing money and placed the responsibi¬ 
lity for the differences found between the foreign 
and home societies on the politicians. 

When students used the materials they also 
reshaped their home culture values. When I read 
students’ reflections I could recognize that the 
materials and the instruction exerted a certain kind 
of power which helped students expand their ideas 
about some essential values that help everybody 
live a better life such as environmental protection, 
dialogue, coexistence, and tolerance. 

Pupils watched a video about the center of 
London. Horse manifested that he learnt “about 
the protection of the environment by taking 
care of everything and not throwing rubbish to 
rivers”(Survey, Oct. 20 th ). Students also read a short 
article about people who live in the undergrounds 
of New York. This reading caused Xiomara to 
reflect on “the importance of recycling, and of 
taking care of books, and keep them to sell in the 
future as a mean to survive” (Survey, Nov. 13 th ). It 
can be inferred that students were thinking about 
things they valued in order to have a better place to 
live in, as they saw in the video, and when they read 
the article, they realized that a place like that could 
be possible and reflected upon the actions they 
could take to build that better place. In that way, 
they evaluated their self-concept and manifested 
these possible actions to take care of everything in 
their worlds, recycling, not throwing rubbish into 
the water, or not throwing away books, in order to 
accomplish an ideal self. In fact, these are values 
expressed in the shape of actions to be carried out. 
Finally, self-concept and the ideal self were explored 
because students expressed some thoughts which 
allowed me to hear their ideas about protecting the 
environment and the importance of recycling. 

The importance of conversing to live in har¬ 
mony was also remarked on by students constantly. 
It seemed that to solve problems by talking is what 
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pupils concluded as the best option, after having 
used the materials. Students watched a video, 
which contained a troublesome situation in a 
North American family. 

Escarcha: “one must not be aggressive.” 

Fernanda: “I liked the activity. Males and females are aggressive 

and both used rude words, so we have to use proper words.” 

(Survey, Nov. 21 st ). 

When students used the materials they valued 
the richness of their home culture. Value is defined 
as “have a high opinion of somebody or some¬ 
body” (Oxford advanced learner’s dictionary, 1993, 
p. 1411). Students found the worth of their home 
culture in relation to its music, famous people 
printed on the currency, and landscapes. In one 
task, students had to find information about the 
people who appeared on Colombian bank notes; 
the class shared their findings and compared them 
with the American dollars. The class expressed that 
on Colombian bank notes there was a variety of 
people who appeared printed on them while on the 
American ones there were only presidents. 

13. T: Whats the difference? 

14. Ok. Rise your hand and say 

15. (Points to a student) 

16. Fabian: That most of them are 

17. Liberators and the others can be eh. 

18. can be male heroes 

19. Neron: Heroes 

20. T: And what else? 

(Video transcriptions, Sep. 3 rd ) 

Damen (1987) says that “cross-cultural aware¬ 
ness involves uncovering and understanding 
one’s own culturally conditioned behaviour and 
thinking, as well as the patterns of others. This 
process involves not only perceiving the similarities 
and differences in other cultures but also rec¬ 
ognizing the givens of the native culture” (p. 141). 


I could state that students are in the process of 
raising intercultural awareness because in the data 
analyzed we have seen how they try to uncover and 
understand not only the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between the cultures they are in contact with 
but also the qualities or richness of their own. 

Changing an EFL Classroom Culture 

Change is defined as “become different” (Ox¬ 
ford advanced learner’s dictionary, 1993, p. 187), and 
classroom is understood as the place students and 
teachers interact in the English language lessons. 
One aspect of the culture is that it can be changed; 
according to Murphy (1986), in Holliday (1994), 
cultures are “the products of human activity and 
thinking and, as such, are people-made” (p. 26). 
Students changed the classroom culture in terms of 
types of learning, the roles played by teacher and 
students, and the classroom routine. 

Robinson (1988) and Cheung (2001) stated 
that two types of knowledge take place inside 
schools: one is the related to the subject matter and 
the other is concerned with the world. Regarding 
learning about the subject matter, English, I 
found some concepts that helped me explain what 
happened in the classroom: inventive spelling and 
learning vocabulary. Inventive spelling occurred 
when learners listened to a word but did not see it 
in the written form so pupils made up its spelling. 
Some examples of this phenomenon were Ti 
for tea; musicc for music; jalowin for Halloween 
(Survey, Nov. 13 th ). Besides that, Lawrence (2001) 
states that “spelling errors made during the proc¬ 
ess of writing were not viewed as impediments to 
learning, but as opportunities for the observant 
teacher to notice how children were making sense 
of sound-letter relationships (p. 265). Students also 
learned vocabulary; Rasputin wrote: “I learned 
many words in English like homeless, live, mole, 
etc.” (Survey, Nov. 13 th ). 
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In relation to learning about the world, one 
student wrote that he learnt “a mole makes tun¬ 
nels” (Survey, Nov. 13 th ). I found that he learnt that 
information from his classmates because the pre¬ 
sentation of this word occurred in this way: 

52. T: What Does mole mean? What is a mole? 

53. Neron: What do you write? 

54. Boy: An animal. 

55. T: and where does it live? 

56. Ss: (inaudible) in the land. 

(Video transcriptions, Nov. 13 th ) 

In the previous example pupils were sharing 
their knowledge when one explained to the other 
what a mole was, and according to McKay and 
Hornberger (1997, p. 439), classrooms must generate 
knowledge sharing on the part of the students. 
Materials had a great influence on students’ engage¬ 
ment and interest in the foreign language class. 
Most of the students wrote their opinions about 
the materials used in each lesson and showed their 
curiosity for learning about other worlds. Beto 
said that “it was funny to see the videos from other 
countries, because he could see how people lived, 
their routines, and how they spent their free time” 
(Survey, Nov. 4 th ). Beethoven stated: “the materials 
were good because they were different from other 
school subject matters” (Survey, Nov. 4 th ). In the 
surveys students gave some advice regarding mate¬ 
rials that could be useful in class. This confirmed 
what Nieto (2002) says about students helping to 
build a better atmosphere in the classroom. 

Conclusions 

Students read the foreign culture in light of 
their own reality by using their previous knowledge, 
making connections between foreign and home 
issues learned from media, using home culture 
standards to assess their own reality, acknowl¬ 
edging foreign culture development, and reshaping 


their beliefs about the foreign culture. When stu¬ 
dents interacted with something new that did not 
have any kind of equivalent in their home culture 
they tended to look for a suitable and familiar refer¬ 
ent to make sense of it. This process was influenced 
by students’ previous knowledge and experiences. 
Some examples: Buckingham Palace with Bogota, 
hip-hop with champeta, and tea with coffee. 

In the school context analyzed throughout this 
study, mass media (especially national tv) exerted 
great influence in the connections that students 
made between situations lived in Colombia and 
the content presented in the culture-based materi¬ 
als used in this research. For instance, students had 
not had any direct contact with a typical sport of the 
USA (American football, for example) but as they 
had watched a film where it was played, they made 
sense of it and gave their opinions about the sport 
and sportsmen’s behaviors. The same happened 
with some historic situations when they connected 
our Colombian situation of forced resettlement 
with the USA invasion of Iraq, and with the forma¬ 
tion of Great Britain. The other example occurred 
when students connected Buckingham Palace with 
the White House. 

Based on the awareness raised through the a- 
nalysis of the culture-based materials, students took 
a stand on politics, challenged home culture policies 
by using the foreign culture as a parameter. Pupils 
went beyond their usual level of analysis, for exam¬ 
ple, expressing emphatically what they would do if 
they were the politicians in our country. By doing 
so, students reflected upon and analyzed some criti¬ 
cal socioeconomic aspects of home culture. 

In order to read the foreign culture students 
expressed their beliefs about it using idiomatic 
expressions. When students found situations in the 
foreign culture which caused an impact on them, 
they chose idiomatic expressions in their mother 
tongue to effectively communicate that impact. 
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Consequently, language played an important role 
when sharing beliefs, feelings, and understanding 
about other cultures. 

When students read the foreign culture using 
their home culture parameters they could not easily 
accept that reality. It was difficult for them to accept 
that teenagers of their same age were taller and 
looked stronger than they did. For this reason they 
emphasized that American teenagers were older 
than they were. Besides that, pupils found that they 
behaved differently from American teenagers in 
parties; here they are livelier. So, they deduced that 
American teenagers were bored in their parties. 

When students established contact with the 
foreign culture they reshaped their beliefs about it. 
Pupils recognized that American institutions were 
more organized than ours, and that sports were 
more advanced than ours too. Before coming into 
contact with culture-based materials, they used to 
think that in American schools there were not any 
Afro-Americans. They then noticed the different 
ethnic groups who live abroad. 

Students read their home culture by con¬ 
trasting their social selves with the foreigners’. 
They used home culture parameters and described 
themselves in relation to others. So, pupils eva¬ 
luated their self-concept, which provoked their 
thinking about their ideal selves and reshaped 
their own values like environmental protection, 
dialogue, tolerance, and coexistence. This com¬ 
parison led students to value the richness of their 
home culture too. Some home culture elements 
were music, famous characters printed on their 
currency, and landscapes. Likewise, students kept 
a balance between the foreign and the home cul¬ 
tures. They found commonalities in both positive 
and negative aspects, things that cultures shared 
such as their behaviors when watching sports, 
poor people’s occupations, historic situations, and 
means of transportation. 


Pedagogical Implications 

It is of much value that people involved in 
educational matters, particularly in teaching a 
foreign language, are aware of their own beliefs 
about the foreign and home cultures. Teachers’ 
practices, voices, feelings, and opinions revealed 
in classrooms shape students’ identities. We are 
responsible for the kind of ideas generated in our 
practices; we cannot be far from the role that we 
assume when being teenagers’ educators. 

Culture is a construct that must be at the heart 
of education; students have their own way to inter¬ 
pret the materials used in our practice. Having this 
in mind, we must be aware of the culture that is 
being placed on or introduced to them, and of the 
kind of ideas presented to them. 

Culture is broad and we always have to keep 
it in mind if we want to really help in the trans¬ 
formation of this violent world into one in which 
everyone respects the other’s point of view. Hence, 
teachers must hear students’ voices after the lessons 
to know what they think, learn, or feel when 
attending a class where a foreign culture is presented, 
and also to be familiar with students’ readings of dif¬ 
ferent worlds. That is, teachers must guarantee their 
students’ literacy of foreign and home cultures. 

Considering that pupils have numerous ways 
to approach different realities (foreign culture, in 
this case), it is strongly recommended that educa¬ 
tors use a wide diversity of materials to make sure 
their classrooms are places of learning for every¬ 
one. The use of video is strongly suggested due to 
the great influence that it puts toward students’ class 
engagement, and on their production of multiples 
responses which ultimately enrich the teaching and 
learning process. Regarding the nature and the role 
of materials in students’ understanding of home 
and foreign cultures, resources must motivate stu¬ 
dents’ curiosity to know about different worlds, and 
the resources need to touch pupils’ lives because 
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they could foster students’ engagement in foreign 
language classes and teamwork. 
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Appendix A. Workshop on Currency (Dollars) 


Please, fill the CD with the value of each bill. 


2 

TWO 


George Washington 

was the first president of the USA. 

Benjamin Franklin 

signed the Declaration of Independence. 

Statesman - Inventor - Philosopher 

Abraham Lincoln 

led and maintained the union through the Civil War. 
He was against slavery. 

Alexander Hamilton 

Believed in a strong central government 
and in a strong banking system. 

u.s. Grant 

His government was tainted with 
corruption among his cabinet members. 

Thomas Jefferson 

Author of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Appendix B. Formation of the USA and Colombia 


Read the following information and illustrate it with images. 


The USA 

Colombia 

l. Settlement: Community 

1. Conquest: Invasion 

2. Families 

2. Only men 

3. Escaped from religious persecution 

3. Looked for adventure 

4. Wanted to stay in that territory 

4. Wanted to explore and return to Spain 

5. Worked to be independent 

5. Worked for the king 

6. Killed or displaced ethnic groups 

6. Took advantage of the work of ethnic groups 

7. Maintained separated from ethnic groups 

7. Had sexual intercourse or violated indigenous peoples’ rights 

8. Farmers (independent) 

8. Depended on the king 

9. Sense of belonging 

9. No sense of belonging 

10. No crusade 

10. Crusades (killed people because of their religious beliefs) 
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Appendix C. A Student's Poster 
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